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THE LOVER AND BIRDS. 
Within a budding greve, 
In April’s ear sang every b’rd his best, 
But not a song to ple isure Mv ul rest, 
Or touch the tears unwept of bitter love. 
Some spuke, methought, with pity,some as if in jest. 
To every word 
Of every bird 
I listen’d, and replied as it behove. 


Scream’d Chaffinch, ‘* Sweet, sweet, sweet! 
O bring my pretty love to meet me here!” 


aa ie. 4. 
“ Chaffineh, 


Thy darling pr 


quoth I, “ be dumb awhile, in fear 
ve no better than a cheat; 
And never come, or fly when wintry days appear.’ 
Yet from a twig, 
With voice so big, 


The little fowl his utterance did repeat. 








Then I, “ the man foriern 
Hears Earth send up & foolish noise aloft.” 

* And what'll ke do? what'll he do!’ scoff'd 
The Blackbird, standing in an ancient thorn, 
Then spread his sooty wings and flitted to the croft, 

With cackling laugh: 
Whom T, being half 
Enraged, eall'd after, giving back his scorn. 


Worse mock’d the Thrush, ‘* Die! die! 
O could he do it? could he do it? Nay! 


Be quick! be quick! Here, here, here!” (went his 
lav) 
“Take heed! take heed !’’ then, “Why ? why ? why ? 
why ? why? 
Sec-ee now! see-ce now!” (he drawl’d) “ Back! back! 


R-r-r-run away !” 

O Thrush, be still! 

Or, at thy will, 
come less sad interpreter than I! 


Seek 
Whither I flee, whither, O whither, O whither I flee!” 
(Thus the Lark hurried, mounting from the lea) 


“Hills, 


r! bine af: yewgewhite? 


countries, many waters glittering bright, 
Whither I see, whither Is 
whither I see, see, ! 
Gay Lark, I said, 
The song that’s bred 


-eper, deeper, deeper, 


In happy nest may well to heav’n make flight. 


“ There’s something, something sad, 


I half remember piped a broken strain. 
Well sung, sweet Robin! Robin sung again, 
“ Spring’s opening cheerily, cheerily! be we glad!” 
Which moved, I wist not why, me melancholy mad, 
Till now, grow 
With wetted cl ek, 
Most comforting and gentle thoughts Thad. 


Allingham's Day and Night Songs. 


: meek, 


[Translated by the Editor. ] 
A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 83 ) 
Church Musie was not destined to remain long 
what the patriarchs of harmony had made it, 


something pure and earnest, like a picture of 


Holbein, touching the infinite on both sides, by 
the grandeur of the effect as a whole, and by the 
wonderful tenderness of the details, like the Goth- 
ic temples, within which it edified a Christian 
audience. It connected itself with the progress 
of the art, and the spirit of the times which 
followed. Ornamental Cantilenas, vocal solos, 
were admitted into its works, so that by degrees, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, it be- 


came as beautiful as the opera;— indeed, so 


| 
| 
| 


| 





beautiful that the dilettanti forgot, in hearing it, 
to pray to God ;—so beautiful, that at this day 
it seems only a profanation, in bad taste, a lamen- 
table monument of the weakness of composers. 
Does not JoMELLI, the learned one of his time, 
who begged instruction in counterpoint of Father 
Martini, that last relic of the contrapuntists 
of the old stamp, tell us clearly enough, how 
much the fundamental musical studies were at 
that time neglected in the land of Palestrina, 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Leo? The abuse of 
the melodie style killed the music of the Roman 
Church, as the excess of the canonical style had 
killed it before. It fell, because it had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit of the music of the theatre, 
x” however, judging from the contempora- 
neous scores, did not grow upon the tree of wis- 
dom. And now a seccad Pa'estvina, grester than 
the first, since he was Universal reformer, was 
commissioned to restore to the music of the Latin 
Church its ancient sacredness, while he not only 
retained the modern riches, but increased them 
ten-fold. The temple of truth required a voice 
exalted above all worldly voices; a voice, which 
with the aid of the combined power of the fugue 
song, of expressive melody and 
stirs to the lowest deeps, of the 
organ and the orchestra, as one great whole, 
should preach the greatness of God with the 


and the church 
of harmony that 


same splendor and the same seductive power, 
that the silent miracles of painting and of archi- 
tecture spake to the souls of the faithful. Musie 
had its Raphael and its Michael Angelo united in 
one person, as it had had two centuries earlier 
its Holbein and its Albrecht Durer. 

At the same time that works of the sacred kind 
attained to true religious expression, the secular 
music became an independent and a real thing, 
and that by means of the harmonico-melodious 
style peculiar to it. It is common to connect 
the origin of this style with the foundation of the 
musical drama in Italy. But that is a mistake. 
The melodic style existed already and was en- 
tirely distinct from the choral song and from the 
fugue of the sixteenth century; it was the pro- 
duct of necessarily active causes, already men- 
tioned in this introduction, and not of an acci- 
dental cause, as were the idea and the foundatiun 
of the spectacle, now called the Opera. So soon 
as harmony was understood well enough to ac- 
company song in only a half correct and natural 
manner, the original and until then undevel- 
oped element of music must have resumed its 
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forgotten but not obsolete rights. It was with the 
want of melody, as it has been with all the wants 
that originate” with the progress of civilization ; 
men felt it, just so soon as the power of satisfying 
it was given to the composers. The invention of 
an expressive song, however, was still a very 
difficult matter for the masters of the sixteenth 
century; so that they began with learning this 
new style from melodies already in existence, 
that is to say, the people’s songs. Palestrina’s 
contemporaries did not venture yet, as_melodists, 
with ease and grace to control the inspirations of 
They arranged Neapolitan songs 
(Canzonette, Villote, and Vil- 
lanelle alla Napolitana); they varied other 
national songs for instruments; they composed 
balletti or dance ‘airs, that*could be played and 
danced to. With the first tones of singing and 
dancing music, of music for every body, every 
body turned musician; amateurs sprang up in 
hosts, like the swarms of flies, that are’tempted 
out by the first beams of the Spring sun. The 
reader no doubt will thank me, if I give a sample 
of the music which charmed the dilettanti of the 
sixteenth century. A halletto by GasToupr pi 
CARRAVAGGIO; (found in'a collection published 
in 1581) will show the character of the pieces in 
parts, of elegant style, at that time. 
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That sounds almost like modern music, both as 
regards melody and harmony. Change a few 
perfect chords, which injure the modal connec- 
tion, into chords of the seventh, and you have a 
little melodious, well cadenced, quite correctly 


written chorus of our own time; its expression, 
to be sure, is rather ordinary, but it may have 
been very original two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The following, however, is much more re- 
markable and more interesting; it is an old 
English ballad for one voice, with an accompa- 
niment for the clavichord. It was instrumented 
and varied by Birp. 





Fortune. 
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This taken from Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book, appears to me remarkable in 
more than one respect. Although the melody of 
Fortune passed for old even at Elizabeth’s time, 
yet from its turn and expression you might take 
it for one of yesterday. So precisely is the key 
preserved, and so definite the modulation, that 
Bird, in spite of the harmonic traditions of the 
sixteenth century, has erred here in no single 
chord; he has clothed the song entirely in the 
modern manner, and has even given to the bass 
that characteristic movement, which must dis- 
tinguish it from the other parts, and which it had 
never had before. Melody and bass here en- 
twine in fruitful union, as if forevermore insepa- 
rable, one body and one soul. A great moment 
in the history of music. Here. we see music 
complete the vast circuit of its elementary ad- 
vances, and reach its goal in arriving at its start- 
ing-point; here are the two elements of music, 
the one purified, improved and completed by the 
other, brought back to their common principle 
and united in an indissoluble whole, after having 
been for centuries long like two heterogeneous 
and hostile fractions, of which one represented 
an imperfect science, and the other an unfruitful 
nature. The long antagonism of music in the 
state of nature, and music in the state of art, ends 


piece, 


in the wonderful Romanza, which I have given 
| above, and which I justly call so, for one might 
| sing it to-day without suspecting it of age. 


The Musical Drama, at which we have now 





arrived, and which dates its beginning exactly 
with the seventeenth century, was at its origin 
so far from contributing to the perfection of me- 
lodie style, that in the course of fifty years it 
produced neither a chorus, nor a cantilena, 
which would compare even remotely with the 
examples above adduced. To find anything 
better, we must come down as far as STRADELLA 
and CarissiMi. 

Weak and insignificant and feebly adapted to 
their ends as the first lyric-dramatic attempts, 
begotten by the opera, were, they nevertheless 
deserve our most serious attention. If the idea 
of the lyric drama was not the necessary cause, 
yet in its remote and at first totally unforeseen 
consequences it was the most active furtherance 
of that extraordinary impetus, which in the 
eighteenth century carried Art so high and so far ; 
of which our century has to define the end and 
to determine the goal; beyond which we already 
recognize a further advance; that has changed 
already several times, still changes, will continue 
to change, but which nevertheless will be an in- 
disputable advance in all branches of composi- 
tion, as it was to Mozart’s time inclusive. 

The thought of the musical drama first gave 
birth to Recitative, which was one of its first 
conditions. As this became better comprehended, 
we see gradually springing from it : first, dramatic 
melody, which alone could fix the department; 
then instrumental music in the grand symphony, 
which became indispensable for the accompani- 
ment of singing in a great opera house, since the 
song was assigned to a single voice; and finally 
virtuosity with all its dazzling arts. Under the 
exclusive dominion of the contrapuntal style, the 
talent of execution naturally limited itself to 
keeping time and avoiding false intonation. 

I know no writer who has taken the pains to 
dwell upon the remarkable fact, that so fruitful a 
thought seemed to the minds of those, who con- 
ceived it, only a literary improvement and one 
but slightly favorable to music, as the reader will 
himself see below. It seems to me, that we can- 
not pass over this circumstance without remark 
and unexamined. 

[To be continued.] 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The ‘‘Old Hundreth’—Letter from Rev. Mr. 
Havergal. 

Sirn,—Kindly allow me space for a few re- 
marks on an article headed “ From my Diary, 
No. XLVIL,” in your Journal for May 13, 
1854. 

When a writer speaks somewhat as an oracle, 
he cannot be too discreet or too careful. The 
gentleman who gives you a quotation from his 
own Diary respecting my little History of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, says: “It is a sub- 
ject for which I gave no little time and labor, 
some years since.” Now, if instead of telling us 
this, just at the present time, he had given you or 
some other journalist, an account of his researches 
“some years ago,” it would have saved the in- 
fiction upon the public of my humble History: 
especially as he seems to have discovered exactly 
those two ‘points which “are the pride of my 
book,” as an old author writes, viz: That the 
tune is a fragmental compilation and that Wil- 
liam Franc, of Geneva, was the compiler. Should, 
however, your correspondent be able to bring 
from his Diary some additional information of 
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the kind most needed, I shall be but too happy 
to trim my lamp at the flame of his luminary. 

Your Correspondent may be pretty sure that 
he is only committing himself to a forlorn hope, 
in expressing his belief that “the writer in the 
New England Puritan is in the right.” If that 
writer can produce a saleable copy of the Psalter 
of 1562, with the tune of the Old Hundreth in 
it, I doubt not that any of our great libraries 
would purchase it for its weight in gold. It will 
be as singular a fact as any in the annals of 
literature, if “a writer in the New England 
Puritan” can bring forward a copy of a book 
for which all the antiquaries of Old England 
have long sought in vain. 

It is desirable for your Diary-Correspondent to 
be told that the specimens of the tune which he 
gives as “curious,” are not at all curious, as re- 
gards the tune itself. They are merely speci- 
mens of a mode in which all the Psalter tunes 
were, for a season, published. I have two copies 
of an earlier date than either of his, viz: one of 
1577 and another of 1578, in which all the tunes 
are printed with the notes /ettered, and to which 
is prefixed the notice “To the Reader,” which 
your Correspondent quotes. Besides, Sir John 
Hawkins has discoursed about the whole matter, 
in his History of Music, Vol. III. p. 509. Mr. 
Hullah, also, in the Preface to his Psalter, p. 11, 
twelve years ago, printed all that your Corres- 
pondent has quoted, and, with the quotation, all 
the errors into which Sir John had fallen. I 
could tell your correspondent more about his own 
copies, and others also of my own, were it worth 
while. 

And now, Sir, this same correspondent must 
submit to be told, that his “curious fact” about 
my not being able to find, in England, a pub- 
lisher for my history, is a mean fiction. Upon 
what possible grounds he ventured the fiction-fact, 
I am at a loss to imagine. The simple circum- 
stances of the case are these: Just before going 
to Germany, as an eye patient, in November 
1852, I committed the MS. of my History to an 
eminent publisher in London. Commercial per- 
plexities caused delay. At length the publisher 
failed. In the confusion which followed his bank- 
ruptcy, my manuscript was missed, and for a time, 
apparently lost. Your highly respected fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Lowell Mason, being on the spot, 
was indefatigable in his efforts to recover it. At 
last he succeeded; but only on the eve of his 
departure from England. Not knowing what 
better course to adopt, he took the manuscript 
with him to New York, and, of his own sponta- 
neous good will, made me a generous offer to 
print and publish it in that city. As soon asa 
copy reached London, one of its well known 
publishers made arrangements with me for an 
English edition. These are the facts of the case. 

Iam much pleased with your Review of the 
History of Music before Mozart, and shall be 
glad to see the remainder. 

Iam, Yours &c., 
W. H. HAVERGAL. 

WorcrstER, (ENGLAND,) June 2, 1854. 





Congregational Singing in New York. 
New York, June 5, 1854. 
My Dear Dwight :—Having in my rambles 
strayed to this good city, I was invited yesterday 
to attend the morning service at Dr. W.’s church, 
at the corner of West Twentieth Street and 





,— 


Sixth Avenue, with the promise of hearing some 
fine congregational singing. “See Naples and 
die,” says the proverb, and have I not long since 
heard the perfection of congregational singing, in 
C., under the precentorship of that sturdy native- 
American musician, J. B.? I had intended to 
give myself up once more to the enjoyment of 
listening to King’s organ-playing and the ecclesi- 
astico-secular quartet at Grace church. So that, 
somewhat doubtingly, I accepted my friend’s in- 
vitation; but for once, virtue met its reward. 
You have doubtless seen the church in question, 
a fine building, of warm-colored freestone, with 
the ivy creeping over its walls and those of the 
rectory adjoining. 

The organ stands in a loft in the northern tran- 
sept, while opposite is ranged the choir of boys. 
After a voluntary, selected from a Mass by 
Haydn, all that part of the service which may be 
said “or sung,” including the psalm for the day, 
the responses to the commandments, &c., was 
chanted in the most exquisite manner,—the alter- 
nate verses of the psalm antiphonally by the 
choir and congregation—and the remainder of 
the service by both and all, without hesitation or 
dragging, but as promptly, accurately, and with 
as correct a division of syllables, accented and 
unaccented, as any chorus which I have ever 
heard. How such perfection has been attained, 
unless by years of practice, I am unable to 
divine. 

To show that I was not alone in my estimate of 
the excellence of the music, I will add that a 
friend by my side, whose affinities would hardly 
have led him to an habitual attendance in any 
earthly tabernacle as the pathway to the “ Elysian 
Fields,” was so impressed by it that he then and 
there averred his readiness if it were only in his 
power, to listen to it twice upon each and every 
of the fifty-two Sabbaths in the year! Pray at- 
tend yourself when next you come this way, 
taking good care to be punctual, for, though the 
seats are free to all, so many are the habitués, 
that an entrance is not vouchsafed to him who 
comes late. 

Taken as a whole, Sunday, June 4th, A. D. 
1854, is marked with the whitest stone in my col- 
lection, and I live in hope of hearing, at no dis- 
tant day, such singing in some of our New Eng- 
land churches, convinced at last that it is both 
possible and practicable. Yours truly, 

Tora. 
— > 
{From the Salem Register. } 
Jullien-Barnum-esque. 


We understand that M. Jullien, late leader of 
the Jullien band, now Chef d’Orchestres unis 
d Amerique, encouraged by the recent success of 
his Grand Descriptive Firemen’s Quadrille, in 
the City of New York, is about to carry into exe- 
cution, in co-operation with the Napoleon of the 
age and world-renowned magician, Mr. Barnum, 
an antediluvian mammoth plan, which during his 
sojourn at London he first conceived, but which, 
for want of sympathising spirit, and proper assist- 
ance, he was forced to abandon. 

It is rumored that he is busily engaged in the 
composition of a “Grand Mammoth Concert 
Volcano Quadrille,” in which musical feats are 
said to be displayed to the American public such 
as heretofore no musical man has been musically 
great cnough to offer. 

Being fully aware of the feeble power of our 
en, and of the impossibility of doing justice to 
ullien’s gigantic ideas, we prefer to abstain from 

all praise, and merely sum up a few of the as- 
tounding features of this “ Volcano-Quadrille,” 








without any additional embellishment, just as they 
have come to our ears. They will and must 
speak for themselves ;—and the American public, 
whether artistic or not artistic, can not but per- 
ceive at once their unprecedented grandeur, 
being wholly unparalleled in the annals of musi- 
eal productions. If they, in the vocabulary of 
the English language, can find words sufficiently 
expressive and emphatic to chant Jullien’s “ eagle 
a in terms adequate to the loftiness of his 
ideas, we trust that they, one and all, will pour 
forth their strains “ unisono,” or in pleasing har- 
mony ; but, whether it be the former or latter, 
let it be fff. 

It is rumered that his agents are traversing the 
States of Uncle Sam with unlimited power to 
contract for the use of six frigate steamers, to be 
sent to Sicily, in order to transport thence across 
the Atlantic, for the purpose of heightening the 
effect of his “ Grand Mammoth Concert-Volcano 
Quadrille,” (startle not, gentle reader!) the Vor- 
cAno Mr. Erna! If Uncle Sam should object 
to such a transportation, on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, (because his constitution does 
not contain advices either pro or contra,) Mr. 
Barnum, like a modern Atlas, is said to have 
kindly volunteered to go to Sicily himself, and to 
bring to this country, on his own shoulders, said 
voleano. We cannot but admit the originalit 
and greatness of the design ;—but how this ae 
cano is to find room in the Crystal Palace, we can 
not possibly conceive. The ingenuity of Mon- 
sieur Jullien, Chef d’ Orchestres unis d’ Amerique, 
with the co-agency of Mr. Barnum, alone can do 
it. To them and their care we submit this gigan- 
tic task. 

It is rumored, farther, that on account of the 
marvellous construction of this “ Volcano Quad- 
rille,” Monsieur Jullien has deemed it expedient 
to invent certain musical instruments, and to build 
others on a larger scale than ever were seen in 
any concert room. The string department seemed 
too meagre to the character of his new Quadrille. 
He is said, therefore, to have purchased a new 
frigate, three schooners of moderate size, and six 
yachts, to be used as a Double Bass, Violoncellos 
and Violins, for which purpose the masts were 
taken out, and everything iff them arranged ac- 
cording to the plan of Monsieur “ Hornfinger,” 
once Capelmeister to his impenal majesty, the 
emperor of Russia. In the place of bowsprits, 
Monsieur Jullien has attached to the body of said 
crafts colossal necks, varying in strength and di- 
mensions according to the nature of the instru- 
ment. The bridges of the instruments are layers 
of bricks ; the strings of the frigate Double ase 
consist of cables, such as are used as shrouds on 
board of the “ Ohio,”—the two lower ones being 
the strongest anchor cables that could be found, 
overspun with ~~ er wire. 

The schooner-Violoncellos and yacht-Violins, 
have strings in proporsion. Any one, though he 
may never have seen, much less have handled a 
violin or double-bass, will readily conceive of the 
impracticability, to say the least, of fingering 
these instruments. They must be footed ; conse- 
quently Monsieur Jullien is said to have had his 
measure taken for a pair of six inch-thick soled- 
whaling boots, which (as a peculiar favor to the 
American public in general and to the citizens of 
N. Y. in particular, and especially to the ladies,) 
he will put on in presence of the audience on the 
evening of the concert. After having accom- 
plished this act to the satisfaction of all, he will 
fall back in his arm chair, reflect 40 seconds and 
then jump up to exhibit his virtuosity in booting 
the frigate double-bass. He will run over the 
key-boaed in thirds, and finish with a grand finale 
in octaves; yet while concentrating all his physi- 
cal strength in the “ booting of the strings,” he 
will sway his baton uninterruptedly and lead on 
vas if he were quietly p meree. before his great 
stand. The frigate double-bass-bow, (for the 
casting of which 13 tons of iron were hardly suffi- 
cient,) will be drawn across the instrument by a 
steam engine of several hundred horse power, 
manufactured expressly for this occasion. As all 
the steam will not be requisite for “ bowing,” the 
surplus will be used for the blowing of several 
mammoth flutes, one of which, they say, measures 
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no less than 65 feet, with keys as large round as 
a genuine Dutch pancake. 

Many more things have been rumored into our 
ears; but we wish not to anticipate the Chef d’ 
Orchestres unis d’Amerique, and will therefore 
close our remarks here. But while we are sensi- 
ble of Monsieur Jullien’s endeavors, we cannot 
forbear mentioning another piece of his unequalled 
ingenuisy, which rumor has also conveyed to our 
eavs. Monsieur Jullien is said to be most desirous 
of raising and directing the taste of the American 
public ; and to accomplish his laudable desires, 
he has ordered of Mr. Stuart, the well known 
candy manufacturer, 50,000 Ibs. of steam refined 
candies, to be done up in neat little packages, 
enveloped separately in a copy of Monsieur Jul- 
lien’s Grand Mammoth Concert Volcano Quadrille, 
to be thrown from the bowels of the volcano at 
the ladies among the audience. ‘This is certainly 
and indisputably the true and only way of insuring 


success. C SnHarp. 





Music Abroad. 


London, 


toYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
there have been representations of the Barbiere and Fi- 
delio. 
with Mario, Lablache, Ronconi and M'’me Bosio, who is 
pronounced the best Elvira after Grisi. A Boston or New 


York habitué can conceive how gracefully she warbled 


Since our last summary 


On the 15th of May, J Puritant was performed, 


such sparkling Bellini strains as Son vergine vezzosa, and 
the latter part of Qaila voce. As if enough was not as 
good as a feast, two acts of Masanicllo were appended, 
for Sig. Tamberhk. — Verdi's Rigoletto formed the next 
attraction; *‘ never was opera more splendidly sustained 
in every prticular,” so they say. Mario created the 
usual furore with La Donna é mobile; and the gem ot 
the piece, the dramatic quatuor: Bella flglia del amore 
(just about to be published here by our indefatiguable 
Ditson), sung by Mario, Ronconi, Bosio and Nantier 
Didiée, was repeated. In the repetition on the next 
night Mlle Marai took the part of Gilda, Bosio being 


indisposed.—The Barbiere and part of Fidelio made up 





the bill for an extra night; and again the Alisir a’ Amore 


and two acts of Masantello. 


Royau Orena, Drury LAanr.—Here too Fidelio has 
been given by the German company, and of course in 
German. Great was the crowd to hear the thing in the 


original. The Rocco of Herr Formes was all that could 





be desired; but Mme. Caradori’s Fidelio did not answer 
expectation; Herr Reichardt’s Florestan, Mile. Sediat- 
zek’s Mavreceilina, Herr Ho!zel’s Pizarro, Herr Lane's 





Jacquino and Mr. Hamilton Braham's small part of the 
Minister, are all well spoken of.—This was followed o 
by English opera fr the first time. ihe 
piece was “ Fra Diavolo,” in which Sims Reeves had an 
“ uproarious ” Mrs. Sims Reeves was Zer- 
lina; and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss were Lord and Lady All- 
cash.— May 22d, a German night again; Don Juan, with 


the next mght, 


£ 


reception. 


Mme. Rudersdorf as Donna Anna and Herr Pasqué as 
the Don, both new and not admired to the extent of 
their German fame. Mme. Caradori was Donna Elvira; 
Mile. Agnes Biiry, Zerlina; 


For mes, Lejx wello. 


Reichardt, Ottavio; and 





Philharmonic 
G 


OrcnesTRAL Concents. — The sixth 


Concert offered by way of symphonies, Mozart's in 
minor, and Beethoven's Ereica; for overtures, Oderon, 
and Spohr's Der Alchymist; songs aud duets by Clara 
Novello and Sig. Gardoni. 

The great feature in the fourth concert of the New 
* Choral 


directed by Lindpaintner, the vocal solos by Mme. Cara- 


Philharmonic was Beethoven's Symphony,” 


dori, Sims Reeves, &c. This was preceded by the over- 
ture toa MS. opera by Benedict (* The Minnesingers ”'); 
a selection from Leslie’s “Immanuel”; Beethoven's | 
plano Concerto in G, played by a precocious young 
Master John Barnett; a scena (by Reeves) from Haydn's 
Orfeo ed Euridice; and Lindpaintuer’s overture, Dic 
Corsen —At the fifth concert were performed Mendels- 


sohn’s ** Scotch ” Symphony, Beethoven's Leonore over- 
ture, and three new overtures; one by Horsley (“ Co- 


mus”), one by Silas (“Olivier Brussen’’), and one by 
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Praeger. Prudent, the pianist, played a fantassia of his 
own. 

The Orchestral Union, atits second concert, gave Bee- 
thoven s Corivlanus overture; one of Hummel’s Concertos, 
plaved by Herr Pauer; a Symphony by Haydn in G; a 
Concerto for flute; anda Ms. 
Potter. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

* Paste Mendelssohn’s 


overture to Ruy Blis, and an overture (‘The Templar ’’) 


S. overture by Mr. Cipriani 


Beethoven's ral’? «Sy mphony, 








by Henry Leshe, were pla “dat the fourth concert of 
the Amateur Musical Society, Mr. G. A. Osborne Con- 
ductor, The next programme was to be three parts 
English, including a symphony by Leslie, a selection 





from Macfarren’s “ Sleeper Awakened,” 


e,and a song by Miss Gabriel. 


an overture by 





*i}} 
still 





abound.  Ella’s Musieal 
Union, the Quartet Association, Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
&e., &c., of the 


quartets, trios, sonatas, &e., of Beethoven, Mozart, Cheru- 


CHAMRER CONCERTS 


Soirées, afford eontinued hearings 


bimi, Mendelssohn, and all the so-called standard classics. 


The PALACE, at 


opened by the Queen, with musical, as well as religions 


CRYSTAL Sydenham, was to be 
ceremonies; the pr-ncipal choral societies, to the number 
of 1,000 voices, taking part. The selections very wisely 
best adapted to 


such as Handel's choruses, the Old Hundredth, &e. 


’ 





the buildi 


were confined to pieces g, 
Germany. 

ViexnA.—In honor of the young Emperor’s marriage, 
an adaptation of Rossini'’s Cantata, “The Journey to 
Rheims,”’ was performed at the Opera, with great splen- 
dor. There was a Jubilee Overture, composed for the 


same oceasion, by Carl Haslinger upon Austrian and 
Te Deum, by 


meister to the Cathedral of Fiinfkirchen.—Mme. Gold- 


Bavarian melodies; and a Holzl, capell- 





schmidt's concerts continued tractive as ever.— 








Verdi's Rigol tto has been the favorite piece this season 
atthe Imperial Opera. His Troratore also las been 
given for the first time, with good suecess, under the 
direction of Carl Eckert. Friulein Demerie and Sic. 


Bettini were much appleuded in the parts of the gvpsey 
and the trevatore. Mme. Medori has distinguished her- 
self in Lucrezia Borgia; she is engaged for the next 
Carnival at the San Carlo, in Naples. 





A grand concert has been given by the members of 
the Akademie der vkunst. to the founders and sup- 
porters of that instit in commemoration of the 
“Mperor’s marriage roneert began with a pro- 





ie written for the oec 





ion by Dr. J. R. Vogel, and 











‘ted by Fraulein Purkinje. The principal feature 
of the evening was the performance of four choruses, 

a ada iia if Herr Lorenz Hauptmar 
under the direction of rr Lorenz iuptman, the mas- 
ter of singing, which were adinirably given and well se- 
ee'e:| Che first was from Handel's oratorio of “ Her- 
eues,” the seeond from R ni’s Semiramide, the third 
from Herr Sehumann’s yerfihrt der Rose, and the 


fourth, with reeitative and bass solo, from John Sebas- 
tinn Bach's chureh , “Am Feste der Besi hneidung 
Chrish.” Among the solos aria from 
Figaro, some Lieder of Mendelssolin, Herr Schmidtler’s 
Sdngerlonig, wid Fesea’s “ Wanderer,” ete. The in- 
strumental part of programme consisted of one of 
Beethoven's sonatas for pia 


i Fu Brilliante, | 


were Susanna’s 


the 
19-forte and violoncello, and 


» fn 
Aste fessor Benesch. 





WrimMar.—A new symphony, by Liszt, entitled Mi- 
zeppa, has been well received.—The last operas at the 


Lucia, Montecchi ¢ 


Th 


theatre were /u yan he, (ta, 


1 Tinnhduse 


. } 
Capule 
d 








Lahengrin a r—Vieuxtemps has given a 
benefit coucert, at which he played with Liszt the 
“Kreutzer Sonata’ of Beethoven.—Fier-a- Bras, an 


the lamented Franz Sehubert, will soon be 


brought out 


opera by 
under Liszt's direction.—Liszt, in an article 
in the Newe Zeitschrift, claims for Weimar the honor of 
rescuing from oblivion “the second Fidelio” of the day, 


namely the Benvenuto Cellini of Berlioz. 


SIC, 


| 




















CoLoGne.—Ferdinand Hiller has resigned his post as 
professor of singing in the Masikverein, the committee 
having asked that he would show more zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duties—The Musikilische Gesellschaft 
lately gave a symphony by Schnyder von Wartensee, 
and Hiller’s Traum in der Christnacht. 

CassEL. —Dr. Spohr has just celebrated his 70th birth. | 
. ‘ ! . n | 
day, in the enjovment of the best health. The evening | 
before, the members of the orchestra, and the different | 

} | 
singers at the theatre, gave hom a serenade, including his | 
fine rodtarno (one of his most important works for wind | 
instruments), and several pieces from his operas. The | 
public had heard of the intended compliment, and com- | 


After the sere- 


pletely filled the garden of his house. 
Dr. Spohr has 


nade three hearty cheers were given. 
received the Order of Bavaria. 

— Friinlein Johanna Wagner and Herr 
have been creating a furore. On account 
of the high terms required by these two celebrated 
artists, tLe management was obliged to raise the prices, 
at which the good people of Bremen were greatly (lis- 


l leased. 


BREMEN 
Pichatseheck 





Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio, Die 
2 lins been produced, under the 
ter Hermann, with great success. 


Luseck. — Herr 
Zers orung von Je rUsa 
direction of Capelline 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Herr Wagner's Lohen- 
grin has been performed three times. Friiulein J. Ney 
has creased a sensation. 

Fuust of Hector Berlioz has 
| that gentleman in 


direction of 


DrespEn.—The 
yroduced, under 


] the 
person. 
] 


Avespurnc.—Herr Wagner's Tannhduser has been re- 
presented six times, with Mme. Moritz as Elisabeth. 





ce 


Ouight's Saurnal af Ruste. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 24, 1854. 


The Musical Congress in New York. 


(From our own Reporter.) 


The Crystal Palace, last week, was the scene 
It was our good fortune 


of a remarkable event. 
to be present, and we shall treasure the recollec- 
tion among our most gratifying musical expe- 
riences. The opening Concert of Thursday eve- 


ing, which was the “ Congress” par excellence 
and the only one that we attended, was indeed 
a wonderful combination of a magnificent spec- 
tacle, of the ne plus ultra of Jullien-Barnum 
clap-trap, and of sublime musical effects, such as 
have never before been listened to on this side of 
Atlantic. 


undertakers 


.the The undertaking was bold, the 
the it 


through, and the success, spite of the limited time 


were very men to earry 


for preparation, was as complete and satisfactory 


as they could have hoped. The scale on which 


this entire project was conceived and executed 
was immense, both as to the place, the orchestra, 
the chorus, and the audience. 

The orchestra and chorus embraced the fol- 
lowing societies : 


The Germania Society. — 
The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, ~ 
Dodworth’s Full Band, 7 
The United States Military Band. ~ 
The Italian Opera Orchestra. = 
M, Jullien’s full Concert Orchestra, 
And 
Many Orchestral Artists and Amateurs 
From Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Orleanns and New York. 
Also the following 
Choral Societies: 
The Harmonie Society, / 
And the 
Normal Musical Institute, 
Under the direction of Mason, Bradbury and Root, of 
New York, : di 
And Delegations from 
The Handel and Haydn Society, ¢ 
of Boston; . 


¢ 


New 


- 


The Musical Education Society, 7 
of Boston; 
The Mendelssohn Choral Society, 4 
of Boston; 
The Masieal Choir, 
of Hartford ; 
4 


The Bridgeport Musical Society, 
The Arion Glee Club, 7 
Of New York. 
The Choral Societies of Philadeiphia, .7 
Germania Mennerchor Glee Club, of Philidelpma,. ¢ 
Evntracht Glee Club, of Philadelphia. = 
Young Mennerchor Glee Club. of Philadelphia, 7 
Academy Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 
Liedertafel Glee Club, of Philadelphia 
Sangerbund Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 
Arbeiter Bund Glee Club, of Philidelphia. 
The Philharmonic Society, of Baltimore. 
Sengerbund Glee Club, of Baltimore. 
The Italian Opera Chorus, &c. —/ 


7 
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fi 











been 























Here was an_orchestra of nearly two hun- 
dred and _ fifty performers, in which separate or- 
ganizations were all merged into one great body ; 
in which the “Germanians” were but as a drop 
in the ocean, and even Jullien’s present orchestra 
weighed only as dust in the balance. It was made 
up, as nearly as we have been able to ascertain, 
of 35 first violins, 25 second violins, 20 violas, 16 
violoncellos, 20 double-basses, 7 flutes, 4 clarinets, 
5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 8 horns, 8 trombones, 4 
tubas, 2 ophicleids, 14 trumpets, 4 tympani, 20 
small drums, two large drums, besides 40 in the 
military bands. 

The chorus numbered over a thousand voices, 
fresh and well trained; the soprani, conspicuous 
among whom was ANNA STONE, being 880 in 
number. 

Boston was well represented by some four 
hundred members of the Choral Societies, whose 
long familiarity with the choruses on the pro- 
gramme, contributed not a little to the prompt 
and perfect performance of them. Arriving in 
New York only on Thursday morning, the only 
opportunity for a general rehearsal of this great 
multitude was in the few hours of that morning ; 
and such an unexpected success of the even- 
ing’s performance speaks volumes in favor of the 
wonderful skill of Jullien as a conductor of great 
masses of performers, and not a little of the pro- 
ficiency and good training of the material with 
A Musical Festival on such 
a scale in Europe would have been the work of a 
year, and behold, in America, by the audacity of 
Jullien and Barnum, it is begun and finished 
within one single week ! 

The Concert began at seven o'clock, the doors of 
the Palace being opened at four; and when the 
appointed hour had arrived, every available sitting 
or standing place that commanded a view of the 
orchestra was filled by an immense multitude, 
which is ascertained to have been not much less (in- 
cluding the performers and officials) than thirty 


which he had to work. 


thousand persons; the receipts of the occasion 
amgunting to the sum of $17,000. The beauti- 
ful building, brilliantly lighted throughout with 
circles of starlike Jights and a blazing pyramid 
suspended from the centre of the noble dome, filled 
thus with this great multitude, was a spectacle 
never to be forgotten by any who looked upon 
it. The colossal equestrian statue of Washington 
had been removed from its place beneath the 
centre of the dome, and the stage for the orches- 
tra and chorus, commencing at that spot, rose 
high and steep, back into the Eastern nave of the 
Palace, high above the lofty galleries. Beautiful 
statues were grouped around the front of the 
platform, and evergreens and flowers completed 
The orchestra and 
choras completely filled this immense slope, 


the decoration of the stage. 


the chorus overflowing in great waves of so- 
prani and contralti far into the permanent gal- 
leries of the Palace. So much for the coup d’eil 
and the spectacle. To give an idea of the Con- 
cert, let us copy the programme. 

FIRST PART. 


Selections from Handel's Oratorio 
“ The Messiah,” 


. Overture. 
. Recitative, “Comfort ye my People.” Air, 

© Every Valley,” ...cccccescccceseMr, Frazer. 
- Chorus, * And the Glory of the Lord.” 
- Air,** Rejoice Greatly,’’...Mme. Wallace Bouchelle. 
» Air and Chorus, * Behold, a Virgin shall con- 

ceive,” and“ O! thou that tellest glad 

_ tidings to Zion,”.....Miss Hawley and Chorus. 

- Air, “ Why do the Nations ?”.,........Mr. Camoenz 


. 
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7. Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah.” 
3. Air, * 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” 

Miss Maria S. Brainerd. 
9. Chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” 


Handel’s overture we hardly heard, being oc- 
cupied in discovering an advantageous place in 
which to hear what was to come after. Then 
came the recitative and air “ Comfort ye my peo- 
ple.” And here we may as well dispose at once 
of the whole matter of solos. 
were assumed by persons entirely incompetent, 


The vocal solos 


as regards power of voice, if for no other reason, 
to attempt a place. We 
know of no soprano, save ANNA Stoner, who 
could have attempted such a feat with any pros- 
pect of success, and she, we are informed, pru- 
dently declined the undertaking. 
mental solo performers, of course, cannot be 
questioned as to ability to do all that single in- 
struments can do; but their performances were 
equally lost in the immense space. Such too, 
was the fate, as we learn from the experience of 


to sing in- such 


The instru- 


some persons, even of the grand orchestral and 
choral parts of the programme, on account of the 
place in which they chanced to be seated. The 
building is so large and so peculiar in form, so 
variously occupied in its different parts, that the 
nost absolutely different acoustic effects could be 
found even in the distance of a very few feet. 
At one point the full power of the orchestra and 
chorus would be almost inaudible, while within 
perhaps ten feet of the same spot, one could get a 
majestic volume of tone such as we have never 
heard before. So the great features of this first part 
were the sublime choruses of the “ Messran;” 
and never have we found them so magnificent, 
so sublime, as when heard that night, at the very 
extremest distance from the stage, from this im- 
mense body of performers. The HALLELUJAN, 
was such a hallelujah as we never heard before 
and can scarcely hope to hear again. 

Between the first and second parts the United 
German Societies were to have sung, but this was 
wisely omitted on account of the great length of 
the performance, though much to the regret of 
every one. ‘Then came the 


SECOND PART. 


. Overture,......- William Tell,”’......++.+Rossini. 
Solo, Flute, performed by....+.+++++++.M. Drouet. 
. Overture,......-. Tannhiiuser, ”......++++ Wagner, 
by the Germania Musical Society. 
Solo, Violin,...ccccccccccccccccccccccer aul Julien. 
. Symphony, The Minuetto, from the Sym- 
phony in E. flat, Op. 10, by the Ameri- 
can Composer,...eeeseeeeeeeeeG. F. Bristow, 
Grand Chorus, * The Heavens are Telling,” .. Haydn, 
. Grand Piece d’Ensemble,.....Dodworth’s full Band. 
Duo, Two Piano-Fortes, 
M’me Wallace and Mr. W. V. Wallace. 
. Quadrille,..“ The Fireman’s Quadrille,”’.....Jullien. 
Composed expressly for this occasion as a companion 
to the American Quadrille, by M. Jullien. 


The Overtures “ William Tell” and Tann- 
haiiser, we were fortunate enough to hear ina 
place where we got the fullest, finest effect that 
could be desired, and our readers are sufficiently 
familiar with both to know what that effect is. 
Not so with Mr. Bristow’s symphony, of which 
we could hardly hear a sound. Then, again 
the chorus: The Heavens are Telling, which 
was magnificent in the full chorus, but inaudible 
in the trio. This part closed with the “ Fireman’s 
Quadrille,” which we must take the composer's 
own words to describe. 


oo to 


= 


a 


nS 
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“The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Figures 
of the Quadrille are descriptive of the Annual 
Parade. The city is alive with the brilliant scene. 
The gaily decorated Engines and Hose Carts 





excite universal attention, as the companies pass 
in review, preceded by their military bands— 
now heard in the distance, now close at hand— 
the merry quickstep, the stately march, the 
sprightly fife and drum, waking the surrounding 
echoes, and then dying away, as the several com- 
panies recede from view. 

The Fifth Figure pictures the approach of Night. 
The mantle of darkness falls by degrees—the busy 
hum of the city is subsiding. It is night, and the 
Good Genius of New York hovers o’er it, carry- 
ing heavenwards the orisons of those now about 
to rest after the fatigues of the day. Not a sound 
is heard. * * ® Perfect silence 
reigns. * * * * * When “The. Fire- 
Fiend,” sweeping onwards through the night, 
breathes destruction around, whilst the unsus- 
pecting slumber. Suddenly, a shower of sparks 
glitter in the air, and awake the vigilance of the 
night-watch; whilst, in the distance, ‘the deep- 
toned tocsin sounds the alarm of Fire! That 
dreadful word is echoed from mouth to mouth, 
and a few instants only elapse ere the rattle of 
Engines and Hose Carriages breaks upon the ear 
—now approaching rapidly, now fading slowly 
away. The Alarm Bell continues to toll, and is 
responded to from tower and turret, far and near, 
o’er the wide expanse of the city. They come! 
they come! Engine after Engine is rushing on- 
wards towards the conflagration—the leader of 
each gallant troop, trumpet in hand, urging on 
his eager followers. The scene is reached. The 
devouring element is raging furiously ; a dull, red 
glare illumines the horizon, whilst the thousand 
forked tongues of the Fire-Fiend shoot hither 
and thither, bent on destroying all within their 
reach. 

Now begins the elemental war. The Firemen 
at once commence the attack on the gigantic en- 
emy. Dauntless, they scale the surrounding 
walls and rooftrees, pipe in hand, bent on con- 
quering, and, cutting off all retreat, they compel 
the Demon of Fire to stay his course. Streams 
of rushing water pour from all directions. Baf- 
fled he obeys; and as the crashing walls fall on 
the expiring embers, he acknowledges their sway, 
whilst the mingled cheers of the brave firemen 
and the assembled multitude, proclaim the Vic- 
tory. 

There it is in words; and it was all there in 
fact! Two or three military bands, one or more 
fire companies behind the scenes at the brakes, 
(so we are informed and believe), an army of 
speaking trumpets in the hands of orchestra and 
chorus, the din of many great bells (all that the 
Palace contained), the crash of falling buildings 
(represented to the life by the rolling of many 
cannon balls through a great plank tunnel built 
beneath the stage), and last, real fire burning in 
safe places on the roof, shed a “red glare” &c., 
(see programme above) upon the great audience 
through the crystal walls. A thousand Yankee 
Doodle Quadrilles would be as nothing compared 
to this gigantic piece of most astounding musical 
clap-trap, such as JULLIEN alone could conceive 
and Jullien alone execute. And so it ended, 
conductor, orchestra, chorus and audience, all in 
a whirlwind of excitement. 

Jullien and Barnum are called for by the au- 
dience, and appearing upon the stage, perform 
an expressive pantomime, each attributing to the 
other, by most affecting and affectionate gestures, 
the entire merit of the success of the occasion. 
Each makes a speech, Jullien stating that had he 
known as he now did, the acoustic capacity of the 
building, there would have been an entire change of 
repertoire ; and thanking the audience for their ap- 
plause, styling them “the most indulgent public 
before which he had ever appeared.” Then the 


THIRD PART. 


Symphony, the entire Symphony in C minor, Beethoven. 
Solo Harp, “ La Danse des Fees,”......Mr. Aptommas. ( 
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Symphony, the Adagio from the Dramatic Sym- 
hony entitled “The Breaking Heart,” 
y the American composer, William H. Fry. 
Prayer from Mose in Egito ...++++++++++e0++0+Rossini, 
Full Orchestra and Chorus. 
Grand Wedding March....... oeeeeeeeees Mendelssohn. 
Only one movement of the symphony was 
performed. The Adagio from Mr. Fry’s Sym- 
phony we were glad to hear again, and given 
with such fine effect. The Wedding March 
by the whole orchestra closed the concert at half- 
past eleven o'clock, and the multitude dispersed. 
It was indeed a remarkable occasion, which 
we shall long recollect with no little pleasure, 
and wish that with such material, and more 
time, a real Musical Festival could some time be 
held, which would be all music, and such music 
as demands and should receive treatment from 
a multitudinous array of talent. 





A Complaint on behalf of Native Composers. 

We have received so many ill-natured and ill- 
bred communications, (as our readers in times 
past have sometimes seen), from “ native Ameri- 
can” musicians, jealous of what they thought too 
constant reference to foreign music and foreign 
standards, that it is a pleasure now for once to 
answer one both decent in temperand in manner, 
and reasonable in the general spirit of its argu- 
ment. There seems some chance of getting at 
the truth by temperate discussion with one who 
can write as follows : 

Lawrence, June 14, 1854. 

Joun S. Dwicurt, Esa. 

Dear Sir :—I observed in the last number of 
your Journal that you neticed a song by Mr. E. 
B. Oliver, in these words: ‘ A song of uncommon 
beauty, (at least for a young American,) * * * 
conceived in quite a German spirit.” 

Now I think that I have seen it distinctly stated 
either in your paper or that of Mr. Willis, that 
there is no exclusive nationality in Art, and that 
the names of Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, &c. 
belong to the whole world, as also the names of 
Washington, Isaac Newton, &c. 

If this idea was not originated by you, still I 
think you fully endorsed it in your paper of April 
1, 1854, wherein you say: “ As if Mozart and 
Beethoven could be foreign,” &c. 

Now if the Germans developed the resources of 
the orchestra more than any other nation, so also 
have Italians investigated the art of singing more 
than the Germans, and the English have succeeded 
in marrying words to music in a manner not sur- 
passed by either Germans or Italians. Why, then, 
give the impression, that to conceive a piece in the 
German spirit, sheuld be the highest aim of an 
American composer? Is there not a great amount 
of poor music published in Germany, and a much 
larger amount written there ? 

I have supposed the great aim of your Journal 
to be, the advancement of musical art in America 
particularly. Would it not be well to inquire how 
far such a criticism as the one in question tends to 
the accomplishment of that object. You praise 
the song, not for any absolute merit, for it is not 
“of uncommon beauty” itself, but uncommon for 
an American: you praise the author not so much 
for any original excellence, as for imitating, and 
being imbued with, quite a German spirit. Does 
not this suggest the idea, that to be German in 
thought, manner, and expression, is the only road 
to excellence ? 

Now look at the effect of this ; suppose a “ young 
American,” a student in art, forced to restrict his 
ambition to “ playing second fiddle” to some see- 





ond, third, or fourth-rate German musician ; con- 
tinually told by those who profess to feel most in- 
terest in his progress, that it is useless to expect to 
attain even that proficiency, except by emigrating 
to that classical country, and adopting German 
teachers and German theories. Suppose his most 
successful efforts rewarded by a pat on the head, 
and a “Very well done, really,” (at least fora 
young American.) How many young Americans 
would, under such a culture, attain even the ques- 
tionable mediocrity of a third or fourth-rate Ger- 
man composer ? Yours respectfully, 
Newton Firz. 
There certainly is some truth in the above. 
And yet the writer, in his sensitiveness at the 
very sight of certain names, which have unfortu- 
nately grown somewhat controversial hereabouts, 
finds far more meaning in our chance expressions 
about the song in question than we intended to 
convey. To say it was “ good, fora young Ameri- 
can,” was not to deny that anything good could 
come out of this Nazareth. It was simply quali- 
fying what might otherwise have seemed extrava- 
gant or vague praise. Without the qualification 
one might have thought we were speaking of a 
song that should take rank with the songs of 
Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, or Weber; or of 
Rossini, Bellini, or the master geniuses of either 
school. Now this we could not say, and probably 
the composer himself, if we had intimated it, 
would have set it down as insincere flattery. Be- 
sides, while genius is not necessarily of any coun- 
try, yet we do maintain that the production of a 
really fine song by an American is no common 
matter. We are a nation new in music ; we have 
barely begun to sing and play and love good 


* music ; as yet we have not a composer of estab- 


lished fame (for fame in country choirs and sing- 
ing schools wnd aiwsical “conventions” is not 
necessarily any fame in the world musical) ; we 
are beginning to have competitors and candidates 
for such fame, but time is yet to pronounce on 
their (in some cases formidable) claims. To say, 
therefore, that a composition is uncommonly good 
for an American, is simply to say that it is un- 
common for a scholar, but not so for a master, 
since masters we have none acknowledged as yet 
in this Art. 

Again, why assume that the term “ German” 
was applied to it by way of praise? We meant 
it rather by way of description ; although of course 
there is some ‘praise implied in such description. 
To have said it was Italian or French in style 
would have been to miss its characteristic alto- 
gether. To have called it English would have been 
vague and ambiguous, since it may be a question 
whether there is a peculiarly English style of 
song. And to have said nothing would but have 
left the door open to the inference that the piece 
hada style new and original, peculiarly its author's, 
or peculiarly American; which would have been 
true only in a limited degree. Indeed the motive 
of the term “ German” partly was to save it from 
the questionable praise of classification with what 
are commonly understood to be songs of the 
American stamp, that is to say “ negro melodies,” 
or namby-pamby sentimental ditties, sung and 
manufactured by the numerous singing “ families ” 
that traverse the States. That a young man 
should write a song which suggests comparison 
with songs that find acceptance with a race so 
musical and so familiar with the works of genius, 
as the Germans, instead of with the Hutchinson, 
or Woodbury, or Christie melodies, is certainly a 





fact worth mentioning to his credit in these times. 
At all events the mention is discriminating, and 
does not send him for his audience to the wrong 
class of admirers. 

We assure our critic that there is no such in- 
consistency, as he imagines, between our several 
statements. We did say, and we do say, that the 
highest genius is not national; that Mozart and 
Beethoven can be no more foreign to true music 
lovers, than is our English Shakspeare to a Ger- 
man. Mozart and Beethoven are great, not be- 
cause they are German, but because they had 
genius and were faithful to its voice within them. 
And Germany we call in a peculiar sense the 
home of music, and defer much to the standard 
of its culture, because Germany had Mozart and 
Beethoven, and Bach, and Handel, and Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and so on, and 
has had its taste formed by familiarity with their 
works, and enjoyment of their influence; al- 
though, thank Heaven, that influence cannot be 
confined exclusively to Germans. We have not 
said, nor do our words properly convey the inti- 
mation, that “to conceive a piece in a German 
spirit should be the highest aim of an American 
composer.” We have often cautioned against 
poor and dangerous, as well as upheld good, 
German models. We praise no one for imitating ; 
mere imitation, we well know, can never attain 
to the dignity of manly and original production. 
Indeed it is just the originality and genuineness, 
so much more common in the German music than 
in any other, that makes us point to that so often 
for inspiring models. Observe, we say inspiring, 
not enslaving. Now we have not praised Mr. 
Oliver's little song because it betrayed a German 
culture and a German leaning. It might do that, 
and yet lack any spark of inspiration or of in- 
terest. On the other hand, it may do that, and 
yet not lack original merit wholly independent of 
all that. Mr. Longfellow’s poems have contin- 
ually reminded critics of his fond acquaintance 
with the German poets; he has been called a 
poet with a German leaning; but does any one 
pronounce him less American, less himself, fess 
originally and in himself a poet, for all that ?_ 

But we do not “ praise the song for any absolute 
excellence.”—In one sense we do, and in one 
sense we do not. To say that it is good at all, 
even with a German sort of goodness, is to re- 
cognize a real, and therefore an absolute good- 
ness, if by “ absolute” is meant a goodness inhe- 
rent in the song itself, and not reflected on it 
merely by some good thing not itself, which it 
resembles. We find in it a goodness, which is 
not less its own, because it reminds us of a similar 
goodness in songs that are German. On the 
other hand we do not give the song credit for 
absolute excellence; since we find it only com- 
paratively excellent; we know of many songs 
which we consider far more excellent. This we 
thought a song “ of uncommon beauty,” as coming 














from an American, (since in America we are all | 


but beginners, scholars, and not masters in this 
Art); we should not have thought it so, if it had 
come from Mendelssohn, or Schubert, or Rossini. 
Again, one may praise some verses, a stray lyric 
from a minor poet, without pronouncing him the 
equal of the great bards. For that were pre- 
supposing genius, which we were by no means 
prepared to predicate of the little song in question. 

As to the question (truly an important one) 


about the encouraging tendency of such criticism, 
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and the true way to encourage native musical 
talent, we prefer to leave it till we can treat it at 
a greater length than we can now. Meanwhile 
we will only submit : first, that genius, if it really 
be in a man, will always contrive to maintain and 
show itself, however closely it may study and 
however warmly worship models left by others; 
genius imitates and learns from everybody, and 
yet it ever must remain itself and shine forth with 
its own innate fire. Secondly, those who have 
not genius, will and must produce only at second 
or third hand at any rate, and had better be re- 
ferred to the best models, than to poor ones. 

Finally, we wish with all friendliness to suggest 
to our young native American musicians and pro- 
fessors, that they embarrass and thwart the proper 
and beneficent mission of all Art-criticism or 
journalism, by their over-sensitive propensity to 
construe whatsoever may be written into an in- 
tention of praise or blame. We assure them that 
in nine cases out of ten, in our humble and often 
(we are aware) very imperfect attempts to char- 
acterize a composition or performance, we have 
no thought either of the one or of the other. 
The epithets we use are not all drawn from twd 
vocabularies, the one of eulogistic terms, the other 
of the contrary. If we chance to express pleasure 
in some person’s work, it is not because we would 
assign him rank above others. We trust we may 
speak, sometimes, and quite often, without taking 
upon us that invidious task. We often use terms 
simply to describe or characterize, or give utter- 
ance to a chance suggestion, possibly a fancy, and 
behold A or B starts up aggrieved, that we have 
not praised him enough, or that we have praised 
C too much. We claim no sovereign patent for 
the dispensing of degrees of merit; we only 
write of music and musicians, as_we love and feel 
about it, as we like and dislike, trusting that it 
will add some impulse to the right and earnest 
study of so invaluable an Art. 


a 





The Germania Musicat Society are engaged at 
the Crystal Palace until they go to Newport in the 
middle of July. There are sad rumors about their 
disbanding at the end of the summer, which we 
trust will not prove real. 

~~ > i 

Tue Harvarp Musicat Association have just 
received the third volume of the splendid edition 
of the works of Joun Sepast1aN Bacn, published 
at Leipsic byjthe Bach-Gesellschaft. One volume 
is published annually by this society, whose object 
is to perpetuate, by this superb edition of his 
works, the memory of the great composer, deem- 
ing this to be the fittest monument. This edition 
is supplied to subscribers only ; among the list are 
five from Boston. This volume, containing works 
for the piano, is the last issued, and is presented 
to the Library of the Association by the thought- 
ful liberality of Mr. Natuan Ricnarpson, the 
well known publisher of this city. 
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MUSICAL NOTICE. 


T. BRICHER, Teacher of the 0 » Piano-Forte and 
Singing, having closed his connection as ist of the Bow- 
doin Square Church, has removed to No. 73 Tremont Row, 
where he will be happy to receive applications“or his services 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCKE, 
CHEER OF MUSIC, 
No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 


(Communications be left at Mr. : sto 
No. 115 Washington Street. mee 


VOCAL MUSIC IN CLASSES. 


The undersigned proposes to give instruction to Youre 
Laptgs In Crasses, to Famicies, and to InprvipuaLs, as may 
be desired, in the 


Elementary Principles and Practice of Vocal 
Music, 
According to the Pestalozzian or Method. 


The plan proposed will not interfere with instruction in the 
higher branches of Vocat Execution, Striz, Expression, etc. 
nor supersede its necessity ; but the it object will be, by 
the establishment of a systematic, well directed, and adequate 
elementary course, to enable pupils to READ even the most diffi- 
cult music with ease and fluency—and thus eminently qualify 
them to receive and profit by their instructions in the more 
advanced studies of the Art. 

New classes formed whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils in a class. Families and small classes met at 
their residences, if desired. 

Apply between the hours of 2 and 3 P. M,, at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 8 Winter St. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 
Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 


References: Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason. 


A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 265 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(CORNER OF WINTER STREET.) 


TANO-FORTES, Seraphines, Melodeons, Guitars, Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Basses, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifer, Accordeons, Strings, Bows, ete. . 

We shall keep on hand a variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give fatisfaction to all 
purehasers, whether they desire the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will also continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the evening at his residence, No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 3m 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian parsed, on his journey from 


the city of Destructign, to the ity, co.admnirahly 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every chtiten Bealy should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
Ton. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
_ English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


®,° “Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed, 
t 


, 
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GEORGE J. WEBB & CO'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an’elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential roperties of jeeye Touch, Power, Durability, 


Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by person 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 





changed if it does not suit. 
1O~ SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
... AGENTS FOR.... 
hte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
et, Davis & Co.’s do, Boston. 
& Baldwin’s Melodecus. 
Feb19 6m % 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxsr & Sovutnarn. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gro. W. Prarr. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


18 Tremont Street. 


MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
4 subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from #30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO.,13 Tremont Street. 


nov 6 








HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to ah examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSBA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grar’s Biocg, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Catcxenine, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Puncnarn, Boston. 


Messrs. Grornor Prazopr, B. H. Strsper, Salem. 
' Jan. 21. 3m. 








CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr II. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHanrpson, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Resp & Ce. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announees his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 

55 HANCOCK STREET. 


Feb. 18, 








Feb.4 38m 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintarop Hovuss. Terms :— per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 

T. Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 








MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 8m 
ie 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 
A. W. PRENZEL, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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JOB PRINTING, 


In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of flusic, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 

1G" MUSIC ee for aise atbhaal 


GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musica! 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Mustcat INstruMeNTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, »nd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it. and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. ....$4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50 
JOUN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill. Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTILINGTON, 
Cleveland 

Will be for sale by all aa book and music dealers in the 

country. Feb. 11 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : 
Hauurtt, Davis & Co., OLiver Ditson, 
Oct. 8. 


Joun S. Dwient, Esq., 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


2. R. BLANCIARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND ORGAN. 
OG" TERMS MODERATE. 

Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
apn, Gro. J. Wesn, Esq. May 20. 


aaa AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES, ) 
TEACH ER OF SINGING. 
Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 
Germania Serenade Band. 
PPXUE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
H. E TELTOW, Ag+ nt 


30 Fayette Street 


iildet 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS 
MASONIC TEMLP.iz, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. tf 
- =: Edward 1. Balch, 


Apr 29 


$n 








THE MODERN SCHOOL 


—FOR THE— 
PIANO-F'ORTE, 
HAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
makers and publishers than any other Method before heard of; 
NEW, AND THOROUGHLY 
* invent on, and 


IT 1S SOMETHING 
It isa ** Yankee 


for the reason that 
ADAPTED TO ITS PURPOSE. 
the only work in existence that is universally 
notwithstanding the great opposition which has so long ben 
the pen of an 


commended 


maintained against every musical work from 
American. The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professors have taken in introducing 
his method ; it certainly is its best recommendation. The 
“ MoprKn Scnoo.” is not only known in this country, but in 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the in- 
fluence of this Instruction Book, and it has induced them to 
overhaul their old and long-forgotten ‘“ Methods,”’ shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modern suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In fact, every 
work less than a hundred years old is now making its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE is 
bound to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or in any other. to prodnce a method for the 
Piano that has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modern School for the Piano- Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has 
turned from Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Professors who examined this work, and 


just re- 


Among the many 
gave their written recoffmendations, we wil] mention 
SULIUVUS KNORR, 
(well known in this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
with the MODERN SCHOOL 
aswer So fully its purpose 


that will compare as regards 
true merit, and will ar 


written testimonial as follows : 


Ile gave his 


After a careful examination of ‘‘ The Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte,”? by Mr. Nathan Rie irdson, I am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is most 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It bas, 
moreover, the merit ire consistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which is ceceasionally new, but always thoreughty 
adapted to ita end. The work caunot be sufficiently reeom- 
mended, especially to those pl who make vl luosily, or 
briliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesting 
feature of the bock will certainly be found by many in its ana- 
tomical deseripti muscles, and lig 
the hand JULIUS KD 

Leipsic, Apri 


Those 
the Piane-For 


and they will be 


oft ent 


iyvers 


ws of the bones, 
VORR 
, ISo4. 


who are about to purehase an Instruction Book for 
this work before 


the most sho- 


eshould not fail to examine 
any other, satisfied that it is 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
it will improve wonderfully. It 
Why? 
nd is printed upon the finest 


and those who practice out of 


is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Because it 


AES, 2 paper, en 
utiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
whificent 


contains 248 | 
bracing several bea 
full gilt; 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano, : 


. $4, 


embossed cloth, presenting the most mi 
Single copy,.. 

To satisfy the Public that the 
MODERN SCLHIOOL FOR TITE PIANO-FORTE 

n Book published, we 


tinguished Profess 


is the best Instructic give for reference 


the following names of di sors of Music, who 


ntary recommendations : 

. BANCROFT, 
HILL 
WHEATON, 
CLAPP. 
IRABEAU, 

. BABCOCK, 
GLYNN, 


have given the most complime 


LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J. WEBB, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO F ROOT, 
W BRB BRADBURY 
A DREYSCILOCK, 
OTTO DRESEL, MULLER, 
CAI oy BERGMANN, L. HW. SOUTHARD, 
A. KREISSMANN, | TRENKLE, 
F nN HOWARD, T. BRIC HER, 
AUGUST GOCKEL, A. BAUMBACTI, 
A. W. FRENZEL, B. F LEAVENS, 
A KTELBLOCK, JAMES FLINT, 
A T. THORUP, ED. BRUCE, 
NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, 
NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 
DWIGUE’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANG 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
and for sale at all the principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 


N. B.—A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 


upents of 


| 
| 





_ Xetter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Office, N 


The name of KNORR in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been sought, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce. 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him. 
self, in which is comprised all that vast accumu. 
lation of Musical Knowledge, asit relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

TIIOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNORR RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPRECIATE A VOLUME OF | 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM TIE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 

THE MOST COMPLETE 
PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
OF THE AGE. 

A. E. MULLER’S METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIAN O-FORTE: 
REVISED BY 
JULIUS KNORR, 

GERMAN BY 


FROM THE 


SCHMITT. 


ANSLATED 


GA. 


TR 


The Musical World and Times says of this work: “ It is 
admirably suited to promote the study of the Piano-Forte, for 
it is one of the most complete works, in this line, ever pub. 
lished in this country, while it is based on the soundest prine 
ciples of teaching. Miiller seizes upon the pupil from the 
earliest age, and from the simplest lessons leads him, step by 
step, methodically to the fullest development of his physical 
powers, and to the highest acquirements of the instrument, 
There is one part of this Method which cannot be too highly 
praised; this is the developement given by the author to the 
Exercises with the hand in a quiescent state. Explanations on” 
embellishments, musical elocution, and other matters are given 
with particulars entirely new. An excellent chapter is de 
voted to the performance in two and more parts (strict style) 
of each hand separately; a novelty in instruction books ag 7 
yet published in this country. We recommend the book to 
the attention of both professional men and such musical ama 
and correct players om 
an instrument whose resources ere hound !ess, nnd whose popus 
Jarity 

Numerous letters have already 


teurs as are desirous of becoming able 
is daily increasing.” 

been received from distine 
ors of Music, copies 


guished Profess of many of which wil! soon 


be publi-hed., There is but one opinion expressed respecting 
Miiller and Knorr’s Method, 


From lengthy notices of the Boston press, the following are” 


and that is earnest in its praise, 


Selected :— a 
© This volume contains all that is required to make not only” q 
a good, but an admirable pianist.”,-—Boston ATLas i 


‘A pupil who shall follow the rudiments he ‘re given, cannoty 
fail of becoming an accomp ished performer.’’—TRANSCRIPT. 


is A lege cy of inestimable worth to our growing love of the. 
Art. —Post 

“An elaborate and valuable directory to the art of pian0-) 
forte playing..°— TRAVELLER. 

“Tt contains a plainer svstem of instruction than-we remem) 
ber to have ever met with in any similar publication.”—AM7 
UNION. P 

“One of the best, if not the very best (notwithstanding the” 
acknowledged excellence of Bertini’s Method) Piano Tustruction: 
Book ever published in this country.?—PRIVATEER. } 

“Best and most thorough Method for the Piano ever pnbe 
lished Even old players will deem it a valuable companion”) 
— CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. 

“This is unquestionably a work of superior excellence ™ 
PATHFINDER. 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Pian 
forte tenching, both in this country and in Europe. 4 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Teachers) 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete. Two Parts in one, 
Separate Parts, cach 

The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Masic, asapy 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules 
Fingering; explanations of different modes of Musieal Elo 
tion: interwoven in all of which is a useful Guide to G® 
Teacher 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusivelys 
More fully carried out by Knorr in this, than in any of 
other works 
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